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SOME DYNAMIC ASPECTS OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


I. ENTRODUCTION 


f a PURPOSE of this study is to deter- 
mine the direction and strength of 
the behavior modifications which occur 
with the experience of success or failure. 
The behavior of the individual is defined 
before it has been modified by the ex- 
perience of success or failure and again 
defined as it has been experimentally 
modified by this intervening experience. 

The experiment was devised in such 
a way that the behavior of the individual 
could be noted during three situations: 
(1) the mental test, (2) a period of physi- 
cal activity during which time the sub- 
ject succeeds or fails to secure a ball 
from a box (the Ball Game), and (3) a 
mental test situation which, it is postu- 
lated, will reflect the change in the struc- 
ture and state of the person induced by 
his experience of success or failure on 
the Ball Game. 

The attempt is to examine experimen- 
tally the following hypotheses: (1) that 
the experience of success or failure has 
an influence upon the mental activity 
which immediately follows such an ex- 
perience; (2) that a successful experience 
will tend to raise the scores on a mental 
test; (3) that the experience of failure 
will tend to lower scores on a mental 


test; (4) that the experience of success or 
failure may affect certain thought proc- 
esses, as measured, more significantly 
than others; (5) that significant variations 
on mental test responses will be related 
to dynamic factors arising within, or pro- 
duced by, the situation which results in 
the experience of success or failure; (6) 
that the experience of success or failure 
will produce significant variations in per- 
sonality and behavioral responses; (7) 
that the variations in personality and 
behavioral responses will be related to 
dynamic factors arising within, or pro- 
duced by, the situation which results in 
the experience of success or failure. 

Nine year old native born school boys 
of IQ’s 80-120 were the subjects of the 
experiment. Each of the subjects was 
given selected tests from Form L of the 
Revised Stanford-Binet Scale; then an 
experience of either success or failure 
was produced as a result of the subject’s 
efforts to win the Ball Game and secure 
a prize; the Ball Game was immediately 
followed by a comparable series of tests 
from Form M of the Revised Stanford- 
Binet Scale. Of the 212 boys participating 
in the experiment, 107 succeeded and 
105 failed on the Ball Game. 
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II. RESULTS OF OTHER EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS 


OST PERTINENT to this investigation 
M are those studies which deal with 
the dynamic aspects of success and failure 
experiences, with the problems of frus- 
tration and substitute activity, and with 
those studies whose major purpose is 
that of definining the influence of moti- 
vation, 


1. DYNAMIC ASPECTS OF SUCCESS AND 
FAILURE EXPERIENCES 


The studies reported here accept as 
basic to the investigation of dynamic re- 
lations Lewin’s concept (30) that to un- 
derstand and predict the psychological 
behavior one has to determine for every 
kind of psychological event the momen- 
tary whole situation; that is, the mo- 
mentary structure and state of the per- 
son and of the psychological environ- 
ment. 

The experience of success or failure 
according to Hoppe (23) will vary within 
the same individual depending upon the 
stages of task completion and _ personal 
appraisals of possible part-task goodness. 
The experience of performance is ac- 
companied by the feeling of failure if it 
falls below the level of aspiration and 
by a feeling of success if it reaches or 
exceeds the level of aspiration. Indi- 
vidual differences related to the height 
of the level of aspiration are a reflection 
of individual differences in ambition, 
caution, courage, self-confidence, fear of 
inferiority, security of self-confidence, 
and courage to face reality. The ego- 
level represents the wide embracing goals 
of the individual and is related to self- 
confidence. 

Frank (13) interprets Hoppe’s concept 
of ego-level as self-regard. This ego-level 
is involved in causing the level. of as- 


piration to deviate from the level of per- 
formance when it presents a wish to do 
well and the ability to dismiss failure. 

The probable difference between the 
explicit and implicit level of strivings 
and the lack of uniformity of the 
Aufgabe for the individuals engaged in 
the experiment is stressed by Gould (22). 
She found that the attitude of the sub- 
jects makes what seems to be objectively 
one situation a number of different situa- 
tions in the psychological sense, both for 
different individuals and for the same 
individual at different times. 

Stratton (41) postulates that the ability 
to experience failure demands a certain 
level of development, develops with an 
awareness of self and involves an evalua- 
tion of one’s own performance. The most 
important factor in the experience of 
failure she conceives to be the expecta- 
tion of success. Working with school 
children of ages 7-11, she concluded that 
those who react to difficulties with in- 
creasing activity are not those who make 
the most of their abilities. 

Undesirable and immature responses 
to failure made by children of from 28 
to 71 months of age were described by 
Updegraff and Keister (45) as: (1) retreat 
from the task, (2) repeated requests for 
help, (3) destructive behavior, (4) ration- 
alizing, and (5) exaggerated emotional 
responses. 


2. THE PROBLEM OF FRUSTRATION AND 
SUBSTITUTE ACTIVITY 


The problem here is to determine the 
relationship between orginal and sub- 
stitute activities, the extent to which sub- 
stitute activities may discharge tensions 
arising in connection with the original 
activities, and the degree of dynamic in- 
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SOME DYNAMIC ASPECTS OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE 3 


terrelationships between these activities 
before tension is discharged. Methods of 
discharging tensions are also pertinent. 

Zeigarnik’s pioneer work (50) suggested 
that unfinished tasks of an informal na- 
ture were better retained than finished 
ones, The factors of recall are related to 
tensions set up when the work is inter- 
rupted, with the tensions apparently not 
only serving as a drive toward comple- 
tion, but also influencing reproduction. 

According to Ovsiankina (35) the re- 
sumption value of the task is dependent 
upon its structure, the point at which 
the task was interrupted, and the sub- 
jective attitude of the individual toward 
the task. 

The substitute value of the second ac- 
tivity for a main activity was found by 
Lissner (32) to vary according to the na- 
ture, difficulty, and mode of presentation 
of the second action, and to be related 
to the level of aspiration of the indi- 
vidual. The effect of tensions might ap- 
pear in diffuse action in the direction 
of the original goal, in goal actions 
through fundamentally modified proce- 
dures, in irreal (fantastic) solutions, in 
actions toward other goals, or in general 
unrest and emotional behavior. 

Mahler (33) indicated substitute ac- 
tivities of higher degrees of reality to 
have the greater substitute value. 

Most pertinent to this study are Fa- 
jan’s contributions (10, 11) that after a 
failure experience active children usually 
go out of the field earlier than passive 
children; that the experience of failure 
could be reduced for older children by 
verbal consolation or by offering a sub- 
stitute satisfaction; that restraining forces 
corresponding to a barrier increase when 
the strength of the valence behind the 
barrier is increased. 

Wright (47) concluded that a barrier 
affects the strength of motivation in the 


sense that it increases the desirability of 
the goal object. When the strength of 
the barrier is not too great, the barrier 
enhances the positive valence of the goal. 

Reactions of the individual to frustra- 
tion are defined by Rosenzweig (36, 37, 
38) as: (1) extrapunitive—manifesting the 
emotion of anger and condemning the 
outer world; (2) intropunitive—reacting 
with emotions of guilt or remorse, tend- 
ing to condemn himself as the blame- 
worthy object; and (3) impunitive—ex- 
periencing the emotions of embarrass- 
ment and shame, making little of blame 
and emphasizing instead the conciliation 
of others and himself to the disagreeable 
situation. 

Dembo’s analysis of anger as a dynamic 
process (8) presents the original tech- 
nique from which the modification used 
in the present study was adapted. Dembo 
defined anger as connected with an outer 
barrier which created a situation without 
escape for the person concerned, thus 
relating it to helplessness. Increased ten- 
sion arising from the situation of failure 
was released through unreal solutions, 
outbursts, breakdowns of boundaries of 
inner psychic systems. Substitute solu- 
tions did not relieve tensions. 

A modified Dembo technique was used 
by Brown (4,5) when exploring the dy- 
namic properties of the levels of reality 
and ‘irreality.” Dynamically, he found 
the level of ‘irreality’ to be a more fluid 
medium containing less firm barriers 
than are found within the level of re- 
ality, and a large degree of mobility. 
One can do as one pleases in this plane 
of dreams, hopes, imagination, and ges- 
ture, Reality as a psychological fact for 
the child is formed by the will of another 
person and the resistance of things to his 
will. Tense psychic systems should dis- 


charge more readily in a less real plane . 


than in a more real one. 
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4 BEATRICE LANTZ 


3. THE DYNAMICS OF MOTIVATION 


For the present study motivation will 
be defined as by Young (48) as the causal 
explanation of all organic movements 
that go to make up behavior. Major in- 
terest is directed toward those studies of 
motivation which indicate the influence 
of success and failure, reward and pun- 
ishment, or praise and reproof upon im- 
mediately following mental activity. 

The pioneer studies of Gilchrist (20) 
and Gates (19) while suggesting that 
praise and reproof do effect subsequent 
test scores, lack statistical reliability. 

The extensive experiments of Hurlock 
(24,25) with third, fith, and eighth grade 
children indicated that praise and re- 
prof did influence subsequent intelli- 
gence test scores. The extent and direc- 
tion of this influence was a reflection of 
individual differences and a function of 
age. She concluded that praise is the 
most effective incentive toward improve- 
ment. 

Sullivan (42) found that the time taken 
to learn a memory series was increased 
by the knowledge of failure in a previous 
performance and decreased by knowl- 
edge of previous success, with however, 
individual variations in the effectiveness 
of this knowledge. 

According to Brenner (3) a change in 
a learning situation will, in and of itself, 
bring about an increment of perform- 
ance; novelty is an incentive toward 
learning. 

An incentive is defined by Leuba (27, 
28) as a form of motivation that can be 
used fairly universally and frequently in 
connection with any activity in’ progress 
as spurs to more intense and persistent 
effort. He found praise alone to make 
no appreciable change in the perform- 
ance of fifth grade children while the 
combination incentives of rivalry, praise, 


chocolate bar, and social recognition did 
increase performance. 

Chase (6) concluded that failure ac- 
companied by reproof tended to produce 
greater achievement in future perform- 
ance than did success accompanied by 
praise. Motivation did not inhibit varia- 
bility though in this experiment the 
strength of motivation could be ques- 
tioned. 

The findings of Zubin (51) indicated 
that individuals differ characteristically 
not only in capacity and ability but also 
in the degree to which they exert them- 
selves in a given ability for a given in- 
centive or reward. Environmental fac- 
tors can modify these differences consid- 
erably. 

Pertinent criticisms of experiments re- 
lating to the influence of praise and 
reproof, success and failure, have been 
made by Schmidt (39). He stresses the 
confusion of basic definitions, experi- 
mental procedures, statistical methods, 
and motivational assumptions inherent 
in research in this field. 


The present study undertakes to ana- 
lyze the dynamic aspects of success and 
failure as reflected by responses on cer- 
tain mental tests; by changes in behavior 
and personality patterns; by the amount 
of activity engaged in when attempting 
to succeed in the presented situation; 
and by the nature of the comments made 
during the experiment. 

A need for success must arise within 
the situation. Needs are considered to be 
any tensions in the organism producing 
a psychological event, regardless of 
whether the tensions are physiological or 
psychological, innate or acquired, perma- 
nent or transient. Needs can vary in 
strength and in quality (g0). 

The effect of the experience of success 
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or failure upon mental activity has been 
measured by the responses to Forms L and 
M of the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale. 

The experience of success or failure 
was produced through the use of a modi- 
fied Dembo-Brown technique. The goal 
consisted in securing a ball from a box. 
The valence of the goal was enhanced 
by the presence of a barrier and the pos- 
sibility of a reward. Dynamic factors 
arising through attempts to achieve the 
goal were measured in terms of activities 
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and comments. These latter may appear 
on the level of reality or irreality, sug- 
gest psychological departure, level of as- 
piration, ego level, or degree of emo- 
tional tension. 

Substitute satisfactions were secured by 
the child only through the satisfactions 
of self-initiated verbal release or going- 
out-of-the-field. The techniques of pres- 
entation have been controlled to avoid 
the possibility of substitute satisfactions 
secured through outer sources. 
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III. METHOD 


1. THE PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENT 


URING the preliminary experiment 
D 24 boys and 13 girls just past nine 
and not yet ten years of age were tested; 
the order in which to give the tests of 
Forms L and M of the Revised Stanford- 
Binet Scale was determined. 

The following criteria, established for 
the Ball Game, were found to be satis- 
fied: 

1. The situation must be one in which a 
child can succeed or fail in the designated ac- 
tivity. 

2. The situation should bear no resem- 
blance to an intelligence test. 

3. It should place a premium upon physical 
activity. 

4. The goal should be tangible and the 
problem so devised that the child would have 
no doubt that success or failure was due to his 


own effort. 
5. A barrier and a reward should strengthen 


the valence of the goal. 

6. It should not be too easy to succeed nor 
so difficult that all would fail. 

7. The situation should be sufficiently in- 
teresting to the nine year old child to assure 
earnest attempt toward successful accomplish- 
ment. 

8. There should be set up within the situ- 
ation at least one element which might lead 
to departure into irreality. 

Procedures for conducting the experi- 
ment were standardized; methods of ob- 
servation, recording, and timing were 
determined upon; the possible merits of 
prize choices for motivation were 
checked; it was decided to restrict the 
experimental population to native born 
white boys of average physical health 
and IQ’s 80-120, and to limit working 
time on the Ball Game to 25 minutes. 


2. THE FINAL EXPERIMENT 
Establishing Rapport 
It was necessary for the adequate con- 


duct of this experiment that the child 
should feel comfortable in the presence 
of two women. He should be at least 
willing to play the Ball Game and feel 
free to work upon it as he pleased and 
say what he pleased during the novel 
situation. Since the Observer merely sat 
silently working with and writing upon 
many pieces of paper, it was felt that 
she would be the most unknown and 
therefore the most disturbing factor. 
Hence it was the Observer who talked 
with the teachers and personally con- 
ducted each boy to the experiment room 
while chatting with him. This initial 
contact served also to furnish a basis for 
judging the child’s activity and interest 
when coming to the testing situation. 

Friendliness keynoted the Examiner’s 
reception of the boy. Securing from him 
the personal data suggested on the Stan- 
ford-Binet booklets assisted get- 
acquainted period. Since willingness to 
take part in the experiment and play 
the Ball Game was an important element 
in motivation, E asked also: “What were 
you doing in the classroom before you 
came here? Were you sorry to leave (the 
activity)?” 

A portion of the problem of establish- 
ing individual rapport within the actual 
testing situation was solved through pro- 
moting school interest in the experiment. 
Time was taken to acquaint principals 
and teachers with the Ball Game itself 
and the problems under investigation. 
The interest of the teacher was a great 
aid, especially when she had played the 
Ball Game and sent her children to it 
with enthusiasm and encouragement. 

It was soon discovered that after one 
or two boys in a school had played the 
Ball Game, had a chance to discuss it and 
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display their prize or explain their fail- 
ure, there was no further need to create 
rapport. The “Prize Ladies” and their 
Ball Game were very popular and the 
privilege of bringing or suggesting an- 
other boy for the experiment was re- 
quested in a majority of instances. 

With rapport established and _ initial 
family data secured, E proceeded to the 
giving of the designated questions of the 
Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, Form L. 


The Measurement of Mental Activity 


Nine year old boys in eleven public 
schools! served as subjects in this experi- 
ment. They were tested in available va- 
cant rooms within their own school en- 
vironment. 

The following comparable tests from 
the Revised Stanford-Binet Scales L and 
M were given to the children in the order 
listed, Form L preceded, Form M fol- 
lowed the Ball Game. 


Form L Form M 


Verbal absurdities If IX Verbal absurdities II 
Memory for designs , Memory for designs 


Rhymes: new form Rhymes: old form 
Repeating 4 digits re- Repeating 4 digits 
versed reversed 
Verbal absurdities I VIII Verbal absurdities 1 
Comprehension Comprehension 
Similarities & differ- Similarities 
ences 
Word naming X Word naming: ani- 
mals 


Repeating 6 digits Repeating 6 digits 
Save for the change of order of presen- 

tation of the test of Form M, standard 

procedures were used in giving these 


tests. 


The Ball Game? 


The technique of the Ball Game as 
devised and used in the present study 


* Oakland, California Public Schools. 

*For detailed description of materials and 
procedures refer to author’s doctoral disserta- 
tion: Some Dynamic Aspects of Success and Fail- 
ure, June 1940. Stanford University Library. 


varies in several details from that of 
Dembo and Brown. In their experiments 
success is possible in two ways. A third 
solution is insisted upon but is non- 
existent. The solution of the first two 
problems in the present situation was 
achieved by 197 of the 212 boys tested. 
A third success is also possible but the 
task is of sufficient difficulty that it is 
successfully completed by only one-half 
of the subjects. 

The child’s task is to remove a ball 
from a 10” by 16” sturdy box. The ac- 
complishment of the task is complicated 
by the position of the box which is 
placed on a chair outside a barrier at a 
distance as far away as the child can 
reach with his finger tips yet regain his 
balance behind the barrier. Further com- 
plications are imposed by the rules of 
the game. Only one hand may be used. 
The child must regain an upright po- 
sition behind the barrier after removing 
the ball from the box. The barrier must 
not be disturbed during the activity and 
proof that the barrier has been disturbed 
is made audible and tangible by the 
bells resting loosely upon it so that they 
fall off and tinkle upon the slightest 
movement of the barrier. Only those 
tools placed upon the floor within easy 
reach of the child and included in the 
instructions as portions of the Ball Game 
may be used to help get the ball from 
the box. 

The ball is to be secured from the 
box three times in three different ways. 
Two experiences of success precede the 


third experience of success or failure and | 


the chosen prize is given only for success 
on this third problem. 

To help him get the ball from the box 
during the first problem (Problem I) a 
four foot leash is placed by E around 
the ball as the child watches. The ball 
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8 BEATRICE LANTZ 


is placed in the rear corner of the box 
to the child’s left hand if he is right 
handed, to his right if he is left handed. 
The leash is hung over the front edge 
of the chair in a manner to suggest its 
use as aid in first securing the ball from 
the box (Fig. 1). 

For Problem II the available tools 
placed just outside the left barrier may 


be used: three sticks, a pair of vegetable 
tongs, and a leather toy dog. 

The tongs are removed before Problem 
III, leaving the three sticks and the toy. 
dog to aid in the solution of this more 
difficult problem (Fig. 2). 

The difficulty of the task is increased 
for Problem II by moving the chair back 
two inches farther from the barrier. After 


x Indicates 4 ft. leash on back of chair 
Fic. 1. Ball Game situation for Problem I. Child (c) stands behind barrier with tools available 
beyond barrier at his left. Examiner (E) back of chair. Ball (O) in rear corner of box on chair which 
is slightly wider than box. Leash (x) to be placed on ball for Problem I rests on right corner of 
back of chair. Folder with prizes on table within child’s vision. Observer records at table (0). Examiner 
gives tests of Forms L & M at table indicated at lower right. 
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successful completion of Problem II, the 
chair is again moved back two inches. 
This leaves (Problem III) three sticks 
and a leather dog as tools to secure the 
ball from a box which is now four inches 
beyond the child’s farthest reach. 

After ten minutes of activity in at- 
tempting to get the ball, the folder con- 
taining the twelve offered prizes was 
opened, (Fig. 3) the desired prize was 
chosen by the boy and was then removed 
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from the folder and placed in full view on 
the table (Fig. 2). 

Since the purpose of the preliminary 
problems (I & II) was to develop an atti- 
tude of confidence and feeling of assur- 
ance, encouragement was given freely 
and a certain flexibility of procedure 
was considered justifiable. E was careful; 
however, when responding to the child’s 
comments, to furnish no clue as to the 
means of successful accomplishment and 


E 
O 


Fic. 2. Ball Game situation for Problem III. Examiner, chair and ball now four inches beyond 
child’s farthest reach. Used tools in sight on table near O. Prize selected also in full view on table 


near Prize folder. 
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10 BEATRICE LANTZ 


to give no additional instructions. If the 
child had not succeeded in getting the 
ball the third time within the twenty- 
five minutes allotted for the Ball Game, 
time was called. 

After success the prize was handed to 
the boy by E, with the comment, “You 
did get the—(prize chosen). Now let's 


Giving the Revised Stanford-Binet, 
Form M 


The Ball Game was immediately fol- 
lowed by the tests of Form M given in 
the order of presentation of those of 
Form L. If during the giving of Form 
M the child asked if he could get the 
prize for these questions, E responded, 
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Fic. g. Arrangement for the display of the prizes offered. 


finish answering the questions.” If the 
boy failed and time was called, E stated, 
“Our time is up. You didn’t get the— 
(prize chosen). Now let’s finish answering 
the questions.” 


The poverty of E’s comments after suc- 


cess or failure on the Ball Game was an 
attempt to avoid the possibility of substi- 
tute satisfactions through praise or con- 
solation. It was the hope that these re- 
actions might therefore be reflected in 
subsequent responses on Form M. Be- 
havioral and personality changes were 
also being noted to determine how the 
child discharged his tensions. 


“Oh no. The prizes were only for the 
Ball Game.” 

Attempts to continue talking about 
the Ball Game while responding to the 
questions of Form M were discouraged. 
The desire here was to secure a measure 
of the influence of the existing tensions 
as reflected in test responses. 


Reinforced Motivation 


Adequate motivation in the present 
situation involves the presence of a need 
for success in terms of the situation and 
the psychological environment. Needs or 
tensions should be developed during the 
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Ball Game situation through (1) present- 
ing a problem to the child whose goal 
had a positive valence, (2) enhancing 
the valence of the goal through the pres- 
ence of a barrier, (3) strengthening the 
valence of the goal through offering a 
reward, and (4) defining the goal in terms 
of three successive steps which would be 
graduated in difficulty, thus producing 
part-success experiences to strengthen the 
concept of possible final successful 
achievement of the goal. 

The positive valence of the goal was 
strengthened through the oddness of the 
game, the attraction of playing with a 
ball, a desire to please the experimenters 
and teacher through succeeding in the 
game, as well as boy to boy rivalry. 
However, the varying strengths of these 
intangible incentives could not be esti- 
mated. Attacking a problem of this type 
for the sake of success alone would pro- 
duce varying degrees of effort. ‘Iwelve 
prize choices hung in transparent bags 
within a folder were the means used to 
reinforce motivation, on the assumption 
that the average nine year old boy would 
find something within the collection 
which was greatly to be desired (Fig. 3). 
The chosen prize was given to the child 
immediately after the successful comple- 
tion of the Ball Game and he returned 
to the classroom with it. This visible 
evidence of prowess was assumed to en- 
hance the desire for success on the part 
of those boys -yet to be tested. 


Recording the Child’s Behavioral, Ver- 
bal, and Personality Patterns as Ex- 
pressed during the Experiment 

An eleven page mimeograph leaflet 
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was developed from the data secured 
during the preliminary experiment. The 
Observer noted the behavior of the child 
with these specific behavioral, verbal and 
personality trait patterns in mind. 

The Observer had accompanied the 
child to the experiment room, thus se- 
curing some basis upon which to rate 
the behavior while coming to the tests. 
While the boy was answering the ques- 
tions of Form L and later of Form M, 


the following ratings were made at speci- 
fied times: 


1. Behavior while coming to the tests: made 
immediately after E and boy began to talk. 

2. Presence of tensions as expressed in sit- 
ting positions while responding to the ques- 
tions of Form L: made during responses to 
the questions of year X. 


3. The verbal behavior on Form L other 
than actual test responses: comments noted, 
ratings made during response to year X. 


4- The Macfarlane Trait Ratings of coop- 
eration, alertness, friendliness, shyness, retic- 
ence, cheerfulness, initiative, restlessness, per- 
sistence, confidence, impulsiveness, attention 
and effort: checked during year VIII re- 
sponses. 


5. Behavior while leaving the tests: made 
after accompanying the boy to his classroom. 


During the Ball Game the Observer 
recorded the activity of the subject as it 
occurred during successive three minute 
intervals. She called the time for offering 
the prize and indicated when the allotted 
twenty-five minutes had passed. While 
the child was working on Problems I, 
II, and III of the Ball Game, his activi- 
ties were checked on the provided forms 


and his comments recorded by the Ob-_ 


server. 
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IV. THE PoPpuLATION DEFINED 


EXAMINING FACTORS POSSIBLY RELATED through low 5th grade. Grade placement 


TO SUCCESS AND FAILURE ON THE 
BALL GAME 


WO HUNDRED AND TWELVE boys were 

tested for this study. All of the boys 
were in good physical health, just past 
nine and not yet ten years of age, native 
born white, with Kuhlmann-Anderson 
IQ’s 80-120. 

In order to determine whether age, 
within this limited range, was related to 
success or failure on the Ball Game, the 
groups were tallied in six months inter- 
vals. There was no significant difference 
between the number of children falling 
in these two age groups who succeeded 
or failed on the Ball Game. More of 
the later six months group succeeded 
than failed, though the CR% here was 
only 1.80. The mean chronological age 
for the 107 boys of the successful group 
was 9.43; for the 105 boys of the failure 
group, g.50. Success or failure on the 
Ball Game was not related to age. 

The possible influence of physical 
size was controlled within the experiment 
through the measurement of the distance 
of the chair supporting the box in rela- 
tion to the subject’s own ability to reach 
the box and regain his balance behind 
the barrier. 

Ability as measured by the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson Intelligence Tests was found 
not to be related to success or failure on 
the Ball Game. The average IQ of the 
107 success boys was 103.74, of the 105 
failure boys, 102.97. Dividing the groups 
into three ten-point IQ ranges, no sig- 
nificant difference between these \groups 
was found within any of these intervals. 

The grade placement ranges of these 
nine year old boys ran from high end 


was unrelated to success or failure on the 
Ball Game. Occupational status of the 
father as rated on the Minnesota Scale 
for Occupational Classification (21). 
found success and failure occurring with 
nice evenness throughout the occupa- 
tional scale. Family size, representing a 
range of from 1 through 19 siblings in 
the success group and 1 through 12 sib- 
lings in the failure group, was not re- 
lated to success or failure on the Ball 
Game. Of the 31 child *n whose parents 
were foreign born, children American 
born and raised, 15 succeeded and 16 
failed. 

The factors which determine success 
or failure on the Ball Game must be 
looked for elsewhere. 


EXAMINING THE STRENGTH OF 
MOTIVATION 


The procedures adopted for the con- 
duct of the Ball Game and the reactions 
of the subjects in the situation indicate 
to what extent the various criteria which 
have been established as the determining 
conditions for the experiences of success 
and failure have been met in the present 
experiment. 

The positive valence of the goal was 
strengthened through (1) verbal reports 
of the boys concerning the interesting 
nature of the Ball Game itself, (2) an 
element of rivalry, (3) the boy’s desire 
to possess the chosen prize, (4) a desire 
for social recognition through return to 
the classroom with a prize, (5) the ele- 
ment of diversion which the Ball Game 
presented in release from the classroom 
situation, and (6) the influences within 
a school situation which create the habit 
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of responding to new tasks in a way 
which will please the individual pre- 
senting the new task. 

Analysis of the Observer's ratings of 
the expressed attitudes of the boys to- 
ward coming to play the Ball Game re- 
veal no significant differences between 
the success and failure groups in these 
attitudes. 


TABLE 1 


Expressed attitudes of the boys toward coming 
to play the Ball Game. 


Success Failure 


Attitude 


Wanted to come very 


much 20 18.69 19 18.10 
Wanted to come 35 33.73 39 37-34 
OK—didn’t mind 42 39.25 38 36.19 
Said willing in unwill- 

ing manner 7 6.54 6.9 
Did not want tocome 3. 2.80 3 2.86 

107 105 


Approximately 91% of both the suc- 
cess and failure groups expressed an atti- 
tude varying from willingness to very 
definite desire to play the Ball Game. 
Those children who did not want to 
come were interrupted in the midst of 
a school activity which they greatly en- 
joyed, yet expressed a willingness to con- 
tinue with the Ball Game “since they 
were there.” 

The prizes offered revealed two trends 
which approached significance: more 
boys who succeeded (14 to 6) chose the 
“Surprise” than chose the marbles, more 
boys who failed (13 to 4) chose the 
marbles (which were at the time of the 
experiment, an off-season game) than 
chose the “Surprise.” The candy, puzzle, 
and balloons were not chosen by any 
boys. Approximately 25% of each group 
chose the balsa wood gliders, 24% the 
nickel, 14% the harmonica, 10% the Ju- 
nior Detective badge. 

While choosing the prizes, 299 com- 


ments were made by the successful boys, 
286 by the boys who failed. The boys 
who later failed on the Ball Game asked 
significantly more questions about the 
prizes, made sufficiently more statements 
as to their pleasure over the choices of 
prizes offered to approach a significant 
difference. Of the boys who were silent 
while choosing the prize, twice as many 
succeeded as failed on the Ball Game. 
Significantly more of the successful group 
expressed their level of aspiration; sig- 
nificantly more made statements suggest- 
ing psychological departure. 

The boys verbal expressions which re- 
lated to desire to win the Ball Game 
and secure the prize were rated by the 
Observer after 15 minutes of activity to- 
ward securing the ball from the box, on 
a devised scale whose 5 defined points 
represented varying degrees of expressed 
eagerness for success. 


(1) Very strongly motivated. Expressively 
eager for the chosen reward and expressively 
anxious for retrial upon failure. 

(24) Strongly motivated. Anxious for the 
chosen reward and expresses his desire, though 
to less degree than (1). 

(48) Well motivated. Reward will be ac- 


ceptable. May also express the desire to suc- 
ceed for the sake of success. 


-(72) Some degree of motivation. Distrusts 
own ability to succeed but wants to win the 
chosen prize. 

(96) Motivation doubtful. Few verbal com- 
ments to disclose his attitude. Seems to con- 
tinue effort because it is expected of him. 


TABLE 2 


Observer's ratings on verbal expressions reflecting 
possible strength of motivation 


Success Failure 
CR 
S.E. S.E. 
Mean 26 88 2.60 43.16 2.92 —4.16 
S.D. 19.09 1.30 29.91 2.06 —4.43 
Range 1-96 I-96 


(—indicates stronger expressions on part of 


Success group) 
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On the basis of the Observer’s ratings 
of the strength of motivation revealed 
through the child’s verbal responses, the 
boys who were successful in the Ball 
Game expressed their intentions and 
their desires in such a way that they were 
rated as significantly more strongly mo- 
tivated than were the boys who failed. 
There was significantly less variability 
in the ratings of the success group 
though the range within both groups 
was 1-96. 

This estimate is, of course, not to be 
considered as an indication of the actual 
strength of motivation. It does indicate, 
however, that in general the boys who 
succeeded were more determined and/or 
more expressive of their determination 
than were the boys who failed on the 
Ball Game. 


SUMMARY 


Success and failure on the Ball Game 


were not related to physical size, age, 


intelligence, grade placement, occupa- 
tional status of the father, family size, or 
foreign born parentage. Expressed atti- 
tudes while coming to the Ball Game 
did not differ between the two groups. 
Prize choices and values were not sig- 
nificantly different save in the greater 
willingness to take a chance at the Sur- 
prise on the part of the boys who were 
later successful, and the greater interest 
in the marbles on the part of the boys 
who failed. While choosing the prizes, 
the boys who succeeded were signifi- 
cantly more expressive of their determi- 
nation to win the Ball Game than were 
the boys who failed. 
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V. THE INFLUENCE OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE UPON THE RESPONSE TO CERTAIN 
TESTS OF THE REVISED STANFORD-BINET SCALE 


HE RESPONSES. of the success and fail- 
groups to the indicated ques- 
tions of Forms L (before the success/ 
failure experience), and Form M (after 
the success-failure experience) will be 
examined to determine the validity of 
the hypotheses that: (1) the experience of 
success or failure has an influence upon 
the mental activity which immediately 
follows such an experience; (2) that a 
successful experience will tend to raise 
the scores on a mental test; (3) that the 
experience of failure will tend to lower 
scores on a mental test; (4) that the 
experience of success or failure may af- 
fect certain thought processes, as meas- 
ured, more significantly than others. 

In order to determine whether the 
experience of success produces more 
change in test responses than does the 
experience of failure it is necessary to 
secure for purposes of comparison a rec- 
ord of changes in responses from one 
form of the test to the other where no 
experimentally induced success/failure 
situation has intervened. If an increase 
is to be expected, then the maintenance 
of the original level of scoring after a 
failure experience is actually a reduction 
in expected scores. 

It was possible to secure these neces- 
sary data for comparative purposes 
through the tests given to the standardi- 
zation groups of the Revised Stanford- 
Binet Scales. When standardizing the 
test, Form L was given before Form M 
to 55 boys of age g-o and 53 boys of age 
10-0. The two tests were given an av- 
erage of four days apart. The boys of 
the standardization groups (hereafter 
called the revision group) were tested 


when exactly at age. The boys of the 
present study average one-half year be- 
yond nine years of age. To secure a 
group whose scores on the two forms of 
the tests would be comparable, the re- 
sponses of the nine year old revision boys 
and those of the ten year old revision 
boys were combined, It is assumed that 
this use of the responses of ages g-o and 
10-0 will approximate the expected re- 
sponses of boys aged g-6 in an average 
testing situation. 


1. THE INFLUENCE OF SUCCESS AND 
FAILURE UPON AVERAGE TEST 
SCORES AND VARIABILITY 


In order to determine whether the ex- 
perience of success produces more change 
in average test scores than does the ex- 
perience of failure, a comparison of these 
score distributions with those of the 
revision group is necessary. Nine ques- 
tions were asked. A total score of g is 
therefore possible. 


TABLE 3 


Number of boys in success, failure, and revision 
groups securing indicated scores on Forms L & M 
of the Stanford-Binet. 


Success Failure Revision 
Score 
L M L M L M 
° ° ° I 2 2 2 
I 5 ° 4 4 3 ° 
2 3 ° 13 10 12 2 
3 10 2 10 12 3 7 
4 II 6 15 15 18 10 
5 13 6 15 13 13 14 
6 17 20 14 22 14 14 
7 22 24 19 16 22 21 
8 18 29 7 7 14 24 
9 8 20 7 4 7 i4 
107. 105 105 108 108 
Mean 6.31 7.60 5.56 5.46 5.93 6.83 
S.D. 2.04 1.44 2.11 2.02 2.20 1.99 
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The average scores secured by the suc- 
cess and failure groups when respond- 
ing to the questions of Form L do not 
differ significantly from those given to 
these same questions by the revision 
group, nor is the response variability of 
these two groups significantly different 
from that of the revision group during 
Form L. Table 4 indicates the critical ra- 
tios which support these statements. 


TABLE 4 
Comparison of success, failure and revision scores 
on Form L. 
Success Success Failure 
CR and and and 

Failure Revision Revision 
of Means 2.63 1.31 —1.25 
of S.D.’s — .35 —.78 — .43 


(—indicates higher value for second term in the 
comparison) 


Both the failure and revision groups 
are slightly more variable on Form L 
than the success group, though none of 
these differences is signficant. 

Table 5 shows similar relationships 
after the intervening success-failure ex- 
perience when responses are given to 
the questions of Form M for this experi- 
mental group, in a re-test situation for 
the revision group. 


TABLE 5 


Comparison of success, failure, and revision 
scores on Form M. 


Success Success Failure 
CR and and and 
Failure Revision Revision 
of Means 8.87 3.26 —5.00 
of S.D.’s —3.4I1 — 3.29 .15 


(—indicates higher value for second term in 
the comparison). | 

The experience of success has signifi- 
cantly increased the number of correct 
test responses beyond the expected in- 
crease on a test- retest situation. The 


experience of failure has served as a de- 
pressant, inhibiting the expected test- 
retest score increase. Success has signifi- 
cantly decreased test variability when 
compared with the expected variability 
on Form M, while the experience of fail- 
ure has had little effect on variability. 

The effect of practice after a four day 
interval between the giving of Form L 
and the giving of Form M in those re- 
vision cases where Form L preceded Form 
M may be approximated by the average 
increase in the scores on the second form 
of the test. This “normal” test-retest in- 
crease in scores has been compared with 
the results obtained for our experimental 
groups where an experience of success 
or of failure has been interposed between 
the giving of the two forms. The strength 
and direction of the change affected by 
the experiences of success and failure 
may thus be roughly measured by the 
obtained differences. The standard error 
of the differences between mean scores 
and the standard deviations is affected 
by the correlation between the responses 
on the two forms of the test. These are 
taken into account when determining 
the significance of the difference between 
means and standard deviations in the 
following table, The correlation between 
L & M responses of the revision group 
is .62 + .04; of the successful group, 
.62 + .04; and of the failure group, .72 

The test-retest situation represented by 
the revision group has produced signifi- 
cantly higher average scores on Form M 


ad—bc 


(a+b) (afc) (b44) 
An approximation suggested by Dr. Quinn 
McNemar in which 
a = no. cases failing on Forms L and M 
b = no. cases failing Form L but passing Form 
M 

c = no. cases passing Form L but failing Form 
d = no. cases passing Forms L and M 
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TABLE 6 


Comparison of Form L with Form M score of the 
success, failure and revision groups. 


CR Success Failure Revision 
Of Mean difference 8.32 —.66 5.08 
of S.D. —4.41 —.66 —1.32 


(— indicates higher value for Form L in the 
comparison) 
than were obtained on Form L. The ex- 
perience of success also significantly in- 
creased average scores on the test. The 
experience of failure, on the contrary, 
slightly though not significantly de- 
creased the average score secured on 
Form M when compared with Form L 
responses. Since it is demonstrated that 
an increase of responses has been ob- 
tained in a test-retest situation, the re- 
sponse decrease indicated by the failure 
group is of interest. 

Variability of responses did not differ 
for the two forms of the test within the 
failure and revision groups. The varia- 
bility of the successful group however 
was significantly decreased after the in- 
tervening success experience. 

The influence of the experience of 
success or failure on average scores 
should be indicated by the significance 
of the difference between the critical ra- 
tios of forms L-M of the success, failure 
and revision groups. Expected response 
changes are indicated by the L-M critical 
ratio of the revision group. If the critical 
ratios of the success L-M and failure L-M 
responses differ significantly from the ex- 
pected ratio, it is reasonable to assume 
that the experience of success or failure 
has caused a statistically reliable change 
in the average test scores. 

The experience of success has not sig- 
nificantly increased average scores be- 
yond the expected test-retest average 
increase. The experience of failure, how- 
ever, has proven a depressant, inhibiting 
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the expected test-retest increase to a sig- 
nificant extent. Test variability has not 
been significantly affected although the 
trend is toward less variability within 
the success group. 

In summary, hypothesis (1) that the 
experience of success or failure has an 
influence upon the mental activity which 
immediately follows such an experience 
has been verified. Hypothesis (2) that a 


TABLE 7 
Significance of the difference between the 
critical ratios of the L-M scores of the success, 
failure, and revision groups. 


Success L-M Success L-M ‘Faileve L-M 


CR an and and 
Failure L-M Revision Revision 
L-M L-M 
of Mean 6.41 2.31 —4.10 
of S.D. 2.68 2.21 —.47 


(—indicates higher values in second term of 
the comparison) 


successful experience will tend to raise 
the scores on a mental test has proven 
true, though this score increase is not 
significantly beyond that secured and 
therefore expected in a “normal”’ test- 
retest situation. The experience of fail- 
ure has significantly decreased average 
scores, inhibiting the ability to respond 
in the test-retest situation, thus con- 
firming hypothesis (3). 


2. THE INFLUENCE OF SUCCESS AND 
FAILURE ON RESPONSES TO THE 
INDIVIDUAL QUESTIONS 


Hypothesis (4) that the experience of 
success or failure may affect certain 
thought processes, as measured, more 
significantly than others remains to be 
examined. Table 8 shows that responses 
to the questions of Form L given by the 
success and failure groups do not differ 
significantly from those of the revision 
group. Form M responses, however, indi- 
cate significant response changes. 
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TABLE 8 


Critical ratios for the success and revision, and failure and revision groups on the individual tests of 
Forms L and M. 


Form L Form M 
Success and Failure and Success and Failure and 
Revision Revision Revision Revision 
VIII 

Verbal absurdities I .30 —1.22 —2.63 
Similarities 2.22 1.29 2.06 —1.86 
Comprehension 1.04 — .84 2.67 —3.57 
Verbal absurdities II —1.44 —2.72 4.66 —1.64 
Memory for designs — .20 —1.71 — .19 —1.14 
Rhymes 1.99 124 1.60 —3.1f 
— .34 —1.29 — .59 —2.51 
Word naming .89 -58 4.42 —4.51 
6 digits 1.58 -gI .89 —1.44 


(—indicates higher values for second term in the comparison) 


The success and revision groups did 
not differ significantly in their responses 
to the individual tests of Form L. The 
closest approximation to a significant dif- 
ference in test responses between the 
failure and revision groups is found in 
the lesser ability of the failure group 
to respond successfully to verbal absurd- 
ities II. The remaining individual test 
responses show no large differences. 

The experience of success has signifi- 


TABLE 9 
Significance of the difference between the 
critical ratios of the success & revision, 
and failure & revision L-M responses. 


Success L-M Failure L-M 


and and 
Revision Revision 
L-M L-M 
VIII 

Verbal absurdities I -53 —1.21 
Similarities — —2.84 
Comprehension 1.21 2.21 
Verbal absurdities II 5-78 —I.11 
Memory for designs .00 .66 
Rhymes —3.00 
4 digits —.38 —.30 
Word naming 2.41 —4.90 
6 digits —2.44 —1.71 


(—indicates higher values in second term of 
the comparison) 


cantly increased the percent of correct 
responses to verbal absurdities II beyond 
the expected test-retest increase. Its ef- 
fect upon the remaining individual tests 
has not produced significant response 
changes. 

The experience of failure has signifi- 
cantly decreased the correct responses to 
rhymes and word naming, and produced 
an effect upon similarities which approxi- 
mates significance, 

Visual memory, as reflected by mem- 
ory for designs, has remained unaffected 
by the experience of success, failure, or 
mere test repetition. Both the experiences 
of success and failure were followed by 
a decrease in the ability to repeat 6 
digits which decrease, though not sig- 
nificant, does not follow the expected 
test-retest pattern. The ability to repeat 
4 digits reversed follows the expected 
increase pattern for the successful group 
but increases only slightly after the ex- 
perience of failure. 

After an intervening experience of 
success, the percent of correct responses 
given to verbal absurdities II and word 
naming is significantly beyond the ex- 
pected test-retest increase, while the abil- 
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ity to respond to the test of comprehen- 
sion suggests an increase which is 
probably beyond chance. The greater 
influence of the success experience on 
questions involving thinking and _ rea- 
soning in contrast to the influence on 
memory processes is apparent. 

The experience of failure has signifi- 
cantly decreased the percent of correct 
responses to comprehension, rhymes, and 
word naming below that expected in a 
test-retest situation. Its inhibitory effect 
upon verbal absurdities I and 4 digits 
reversed suggests a beyond chance varia- 
tion. The consistency and direction of 
the response changes of the failure group 
seems to indicate that the experience of 
failure has a greater effect upon mental 
processes than does the experience of 
success. 

In determining the significance of the 
differences between these critical ratios 
the correlation between L-M_ responses 
to the individual questions has been 
taken into account when determining 
the standard error of the differences. 

In summary, hypothesis (4) has been 
verified. The experiences of success and 
failure do influence some mental proc- 
esses more significantly than others. The 
depressing effect of the experience of 
failure in decreasing scores is greater 
than is the exhiliarating effect of success 
in increasing them. 


3. EXAMINING OTHER EXPERIMENTAL 
FACTORS POSSIBLY RELATED TO 
TEST RESPONSE CHANGES 


The Possible Influence of Fatigue 


Since the failure group worked 25 
minutes and the successful group worked 
an average of 14’35” on the Ball Game, 
it is possible that an element of fatigue 
may be influencing the decreased num- 
ber of correct responses given on Form 


M by the failure group. The possible 
influence of physical fatigue may be 
estimated by dividing the successful 
groups into two subgroups made up 
respectively of those who succeeded in 
below average success time and those 
who succeeded in above average success 
time, and then comparing the two with 
respect to the changes in their responses 
on Form M. 

There were 49 boys who secured the 
ball before the average success time of 
14’35” and 58 boys who secured the ball 
after this time. Table 10 shows the sig- 
nificance of the differences between the 
responses of these two groups on Form 
L and, after the successful experience, 
on Form M. 


TABLE 10 
Significance of the difference between success- 
below-average time and success-above-average 
time groups in responses on Forms L and M, 


Form L Form M 


VIII 
Verbal absurdities I — .93 .98 
Similarities —1.14 
— .28 .88 
Verbal absurdities IT —I.10 —1.14 
Memory for designs .06 — .52 
Rhymes 21 — .72 
4 digits —— 18 — .96 
Word naming — .42 -67 
6 digits .63 -32 


(—indicates higher values for longer time 
consumed) 


Thus the actual time consumed in 
securing the ball from the box bears no 
relation to subsequent responses on Form 
M. It can therefore be assumed that the 
changes found in the responses to the 


questions of Form M as compared with » 


those of Form L are not a function of 
the time involved. 


The Relation between Activity, Com- 
ments, and Test Response Changes 


While the boy was working on the 
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Ball Game the amount and type of his 
activity was recorded as were the com- 
ments he made at this time. It is the 
attempt here to discover whether there 
is any relation between the number of 
comments and the number of changes in 
test responses, and between the number 
of activities and test response changes. 


TABLE II 


Range of activities, comments, and test response 
changes of the success and failure groups. 


significantly more active and made sig- 
nificantly more comments than did the 
successful group. They changed their 
test responses more, on the average, 
though not significantly so. 

That the failure group showed greater 
variability in activities and comments 
than the successful group is indicated in 
Table 13. 

Though the difference in variability 
between the activities and comments of 
the failure and success group is sig- 


% Success Failure nificant, the variability of their test 
oO han oes not differ signifi- 
Number of activities 4-157 28-248 eee ges d gn 
Number of comments 0-72 3-87 cantly. 
Test response changes 0-9 ~? Finally, the question may be asked 


An inspection of the table indicates 
that the successful group were less active 
physically in their pursuit of the ball 
than were the failure group. They made 
fewer comments. The experience of suc- 
cess produced a wider range of changes 
in test responses on Form M over those 
of Form L than did the experience of 
failure. It is shown later that the amount 
of activity engaged in during the Ball 
Game is not entirely a function of the 
time involved. The number of com- 
ments made, however, is related to work- 
ing time. 

This evidence of greater activity and 
talkativeness on the part of the boys 
who failed is substantiated by the com- 
parisons between the two groups on av- 
erage performance. 

On the average, the failure group were 


whether there is a correlation between 
the amount of activity engaged in by the 
child in his pursuit of the ball and the 
number of subsequent changes in his 
test responses, and whether the number 
of comments made during the Ball Game 
is related to the number of subsequent 
test response changes. The correlation be- 
tween number of activities and test 
response changes for the success group 
is —.o2+.06; for the failure group, 
—.14+.06. The correlation between 
number of comments and test response 
changes for the success group is 
—.18-+.06; for the failure group, 
—.o2-+.06. As could be anticipated, there 
is no relationship between the amount 
of activity on the Ball Game and the 
number of test response changes on Form 
M when compared with Form L, nor 
are the number of comments made dur- 


TABLE 12 
Average number of comments, activities and test changes of the success and failure groups. 


Success Failure 
CRm 
Ave. S.E. Ave. S.E. 
Activities 38.25 2.64 70.64 3-73 7 | 
Comments 16.05 1.20 25.25 1.73 4-3 
Response changes (LM) 2.94 -14 3-13 -14 1.00 


a 
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TABLE 13 
Standard deviations of comments, activities and test changes of the success and failure groups. 


Success Failure 
CRgp 
S.D. S.E. S.D. S.E. 
Activities 25.15 1.74 38.25 2.64 4.03 
Comments 12.43 85 17.75 1.22 3-57 
Response changes (LM) 1.48 10 1.43 . 36 


ing the Ball Game related to test re- 
sponse changes. This holds true for both 
the success and failure groups. 


SUMMARY 


The intervening experience of success 
or failure on the Ball Game has influ- 
enced responses to the mental tests given. 
Success has proven a stimulant, with the 
average number of subsequent success- 
ful responses increased, though not sig- 
nificantly beyond expectancy. Failure, 
however, has proven a significant de- 
pressant, inhibiting the ability to re- 
spond in the retest situation, 

The experience of success significantly 
increased correct responses given to ver- 
bal absurdities II and word naming, 
affecting comprehension to a degree ap- 
proaching significance. The greater influ- 
ence of success experience on questions 
involving thinking and reasoning in con- 


trast to the influence on memory proc- 
esses is apparent. 

The experience of failure significantly 
decreased correct responses to compre- 
hension, word naming, and rhymes, and 
has affected responses to verbal absurdi- 
ties I and 4 digits reversed to a degree 
approaching significance. The experience 
of failure has had a greater effect upon 
mental processes than has the experience 
of success. 

Examining other factors which might 
have been related to variation in test 
responses, it was shown that possible 
physical fatigue as influenced by the time 
of working on the Ball Game bore no 
relation to subsequent responses on 
Form M. There was no relation between 
the amount of physical activity or num- 
ber -of comments made during the Ball 
Game and changes in response to Form 
M as compared with Form L. 
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VI. ANALYsIS OF RATINGS ON BEHAVIOR AND PERSONALITY TRAITS 


on behavior and personality 
traits were made by both the Exam- 
iner and the Observer at specified points 
in the experimental procedure. The ex- 
aminer rated each boy on his behavior 
during the mental tests. The rating on 
Form L behavior thus preceded the rating 
on Form M behavior by forty-five min- 
utes. Ratings were recorded on the graph- 
ic rating scale printed on the Stanford- 
Binet Scale booklets and include esti- 
mates of the child’s willingness, degree of 
self-confidence, degree of social confi- 
dence and level of attention. Since the 
Examiner conducted the Ball Game in 
the interval between ratings, the possible 
effect of recall of her Form L ratings on 
the ratings of Form M was further re- 
duced. 

The Observer’s immediate running ac- 
count of each child’s behavior and atti- 
tudes when coming to the experiment, 
his postural changes and physical activ- 
ity level during the mental tests, his 
verbal behavior and his attitudes and 
comments when leaving the experiment 
furnished the basis for ratings on be- 
havior and personality traits. 

All ratings were recorded on five point 
graphic rating scales prepared in ac- 
cordance with the schemes worked out 
during the preliminary experiment. Be- 
side the ratings on approach behavior, 
postural tensions, verbal behavior and 
withdrawal behavior, an inventory of 
personality traits adapted from a sched- 
ule prepared by Dr. Jean Macfarlane was 
used in the form of a graphic scale on 
which the Observer recorded such indi- 
cations of personal-social behavior as co- 
operativeness, friendliness, shyness, etc. 

The trait ratings were undertaken with 
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full recognition of the hazards involved 
in the use of rating techniques, Objec- 
tivity. was sought through the use of 
graphic rating schemes for the recording 
of defined degrees of the several traits, 
through the standardization of the time 
and place for recording during the course 
of the experiment, through adaptation of 
situational analysis techniques for the 
purpose of limiting observation to speci- 
fied segments of behavior during tne ex- 
periment, and the stubborn attempt on 
the part of the experimenters to avoid 
attitudinal bias. 

One obvious source of error in the 
ratings of the child’s behavior after the 
success-failure experience lies in the fact 
that the exigencies of the experiment 
necessitated that both the Examiner and 
the Observer know the outcome of the 
Ball Game. The presence or absence of 
the chosen reward, however, would have 
informed any observer of the Ball Game 
status. 

In spite of the limitations of the tech- 
niques employed, the results suggest that 
marked changes in personal-social pat- 
terns have occurred, on the average. 


1. EXAMINER’S RATINGS ON FORMS L 
AND M BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 


While the Examiner. recorded the 
child’s responses to the questions of the 
X year level, her estimate of his willing- 
ness, self-confidence, social-confidence 
and attention was checked on the pro- 
vided graphic scale. As a convenient 
means for the statistical treatment of 
these ratings, the scale was given a nu- 
merical range of 1-80, with 1 indicating 
the most favorable rating on the scale. 

The group who later were successful 
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TABLE 14 


Significance of difference between means of 
behavior trait ratings given the success and 


failure groups on Forms L and M. 

Trait Form L Form M 
Willingness 1.82 —11.40 
Self-confidence 1.35 — 9-77 
Social confidence 2.11 —7.47 
Attention — .66 —6.92 


(—indicates failure mean less favorable than 
success) 
in securing the ball from the box were 
rated during Form L as slightly less 
willing and self-confident, possessing less 
social confidence but giving a little bet- 
ter attention than did the failure group. 
In none of these attitudes, however, was 
there a significant difference between 
those children who succeeded or failed 
on the Ball Game which followed 
Form L. 

It is therefore assumed that within 
the limits of error inherent in the rating 
scale technique, the subsequent ratings 
will reflect attitudinal and behavioral 
changes produced in the child by the 
experience of success or failure which 
intervened between the giving of Forms 
L and M. 

Form M response differences indicate 
that in the Examiner’s opinion the boys 
who failed on the Ball Game were, on 
the average, less willing to answer the 
questions of Form M, less self-confident, 
reflected less social confidence and gave 
poorer attention than did the boys who 
succeeded on the Ball Game. All of these 
attitudes differed significantly in con- 
trast to a lack of significant difference 
between the two groups on these atti- 
tudes during Form L. 

The question of the direction and 
strength of the changed behavior and 
attitudes arises. Has the successful group 
secured on Form M significantly higher 
ratings than they did on Form L? 


Similarly, has the intervening experi- 
ence of failure affected these children 
in the expected direction of an average 
decrease of these favorable attitudes? 


TABLE 15 


Significance of the difference between Success 
L-M and Failure L-M behavior trait ratings. 


Trait Success L-M Failure L-M 
Willingness II.04 —3.60 
Self-con fidence 10.84 —4.98 
Social confidence 12.32 — 2.60 
Attention 2.00 —8.61 


(—indicates lower mean on Form M) 


The experience of success has changed 
the subject’s attitudes. He is rated by 
the Examiner as being significantly 
more willing, more self-confident, and 
showing greater social confidence than 
he did during the first mental test. Rat- 
ings of attention were higher but not 
significantly so. This attention factor is 
probably a reflection of behavior pat- 
terns of certain children whose reactions 
were described by the Observer as: 
“Looks at prize,” “hand steals to prize 
possessively,” “takes up prize and turns 
it over in his hand,” “answer delayed— 
child abstractedly gazing at prize.” 

The experience of failure has resulted 
in significantly less willingness, lessened 
self-confidence, and caused attention to 
be more distractible. The change in so- 
cial confidence approaches significance. 
It is of interest that while the boys who 
succeeded were slightly but not signifi- 
cantly more attentive during the ques- 
tions of Form M, the boys who failed 
were strikingly less attentive at this time. 


SUMMARY 


The Examiner’s ratings indicated 
that the children who later succeeded or 
failed on the Ball Game were not, on 
the average, significantly different in 
their willingness, self-confidence, social 
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confidence, or attention during their 
responses to the tests of Form L. The 
experience of success significantly in- 
creased the subject’s willingness, self- 
confidence and social confidence on the 
average. Attention was not significantly 
increased. The experience of failure 
significantly lowered the subject’s will- 
ingness, self-confidence and _ attention, 
with social confidence lowered to a point 
approaching significance. 


2. THE OBSERVER’S RATINGS OF BEHAVIOR 
AND PERSONALITY TRAITS 


The Observer's Ratings of Behavior 
during L-M Responses 

The Observer’s ratings of behavior 
were recorded on the prepared rating 
scales and at the times designated. They 
consisted of observations on the _ be- 
havior of the child while coming to the 
test, the evidence of tensions as indi- 
cated by postural adjustments while 
taking the tests, and verbal behavior 
other than the direct responses to the 
questions of the test. During the al- 
lotted intervening time, written com- 
ments describing behavior patterns were 
made on the forms provided. These 
comments served as part basis for the 
rating of the behavior under considera- 
tion. 

The following table indicates that 
while the behavior patterns of the two 
groups of children were remarkably 
similar, on the average, before the 
success-failure experience, significant 
changes occurred following this ex- 
perience. | 

While the success and failure groups 
were remarkably similar in the rated 
behavior patterns, on the average, dur- 
ing responses to the questions of Form 
L, the intervening success‘failure ex- 
perience has produced significant differ- 


TABLE 16 


Significance of the difference between means of 
certain behavior patterns of the success and 
failure groups as rated during Form L 


and Form M. 

Behavior patterns Form L Form M 
Approach-departure .07 —10.73 
Postural tensions —1.34 —I1I.34 
Verbal behavior 26 — 8.55 


(—indicates less favorable mean of failure 
group) 


ences in the behavior responses of the 
two groups. The existence of more pos- 
tural tensions shown by the boys who 
later failed, while not significant sta- 
tistically, is of interest. 

The average ratings of the various 
behavior patterns suggest that the ex- 
perience of success may have decreased 
tensions and facilitated adjustments, as 
reflected on the rating scales, and that 
the experience of failure may have in- 
creased tensions and adjustment prob- 
lems. This is examined in Table 17. 


TABLE 17 


Significance of the difference between means of 
the success L-M and failure L-M behavior 
ratings.* 


Behavior patterns Success L-M Failure L-M 


Approach-departure 1.53 —10.22 
Postural tensions 2.17 —11.74 
Verbal behavior 2.19 — 8.55 


(—indicates less favorable mean an Form M) 
* including the correlational factor. 


Success on the Ball Game did not sig- 
nificantly change the mean scores on the 
behavior ratings under consideration. 
Failure, however, did produce signifi- 
cant behavior changes. The boy who. 
came in willingly and failed tended to 
depart rapidly or to attempt to leave 
before responding to the questions of 
Form M. His responses on Form M were 
inclined to be deliberate, abstracted, the 
perfunctory carrying out of a required 
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task. He tended to make more postural 
adjustments during Form M, to show 
tenseness by sitting on his feet, holding 
his feet, twisting his fingers, or making 
jerky body movements. 


The Observer's Ratings of Attitudes 
and Personality as Checked on the 
Macfarlane Trait Rating Scale 


Thirteen traits from the Macfarlane 
schedule were selected during the pre- 
liminary experiment as possibly reflect- 
ing personality modifications within the 
experimental situation and capable of 
being judged. Table 18 indicates the 
significance of the difference between 
the mean ratings secured by the two 
groups prior to, and after the Ball 
Game. 


TABLE 18 


Significance of the difference between mean rat- 
ings on Macfarlane Traits of success and 
ailure groups during Forms L and M. 


Traits Form L Form M 
Cooperative-uncooperative — .48 — 9.66 
Alert-dull —1.37. —10.58 
Friendly-antagonistic — .6r —12.87 
Bold-shy 1.22 — 5.80 
Garrulous-reticent .28 — 6.04 
Cheerful-somber — —12.64 
Shows initiative-needs urging — .73 — 7.81 
Quiet-restless —1.C2 —I1.09 
Persistent-easily discouraged —1.81 —10.09 
Confident-anxious — .28 —13.13 
Deliberate-impulsive —1.96 — 5.71 
Attentive-inattentive — .69 — 8.94 
Good effort-poor effort — .19 — 6.99 


(indicates less favorable mean rating for 
failure group) 


Though there is the tendency toward 
less favorable ratings in these traits for 
the group who later failed on the Ball 
Game, this trend while interesting, is 
not statistically reliable. The suggestion 
is that those boys who later failed on 
the Ball Game appeared to the rater to 
be less alert, slightly more bold, more 
restless, less persistent, and more impul- 


sive on the average than were those boys 
who later succeeded. The intervening 
success-failure experience has changed 
behavior and personality patterns, on 
the average, to a significant extent. The 
direction of this change is examined in 
Table 19. 


TABLE 19 
Significance of mean differences of the success 
L-M and failure L-M groups on Macfarlane 
trait ratings.* 


Success Failure 
Traits L-M L-M 

Cooperative-uncooperative 4.15 — 5.56 
Alert-dull 4.87. — 5.50 
Friendly-antagonistic 5-65 — 5.86 
Bold-shy 8.08 — 1.69 
Garrulous-reticent 7.12 — 3.38 
Cheerful-somber 7.46 — 8.00 
Shows initiative-needs urging 2.67 — 6.64 
Quiet-restless 3.09 — 8.096 
Persistent-easily discouraged 4.28 — 8.06 
Confident-anxious 7.62 — 7.06 
Deliberate-impu!sive — 6.22 
Attentive-inattentive —1.06 —14.71 
Good effort-poor effort 3-49 — 4.70 


(—indicates less favorable mean on Form M) 

* including the correlational factor. 

The intervening success-failure ex- 
perience decreased the subject’s atten- 
tion as rated; significantly so for the 
failure group. In the Observer’s opinion 
the experience of success on the average 
significantly increased the child’s coop- 
erativeness, alertness, friendliness, bold- 
ness, talkativeness, cheerfulness, quiet- 
ness, persistence, confidence and effort. 
The increase in initiative approaches 
significance. There was no significant 
change in deliberation-impulsiveness. 

The child who failed became on the 
average significantly more uncoopera- 
tive, dull, antagonistic, reticent, somber, 
in need of urging, restless, easily dis- 
couraged, anxious and impulsive. He 
made poorer effort than while respond- 
ing to the questions of Form L prior to 
the experience of failure. While he 
tended to be more shy than during his 
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first test responses, his changes in this 
respect were not significantly large. 
The marked change in attention with 
its indication of increased distractibility 
is paralleled by the ratings made on at- 
tention by the Examiner. The child 
who failed is thus significantly more ab- 
stracted and readily distracted than he 
was while making reply to the questions 
of Form L prior to the failure experi- 
ence. Though the successful child 
showed little change in deliberation, the 


one who failed became significantly more 
impulsive. 


SUMMARY 


The experience of success tended to 
increase the average ratings on those 
traits and attitudes that favor better 
personal-social adjustments. ex- 
perience of failure, on the contrary, 
tended to decrease the average ratings 
on socially important traits. 
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VII. ANALYSIS OF THE COMMENTS AND ACTIVITIES WHICH ACCOMPANY 
SUCCESS AND FAILURE ON THE BALL GAME 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS of the 
experiences of success and failure 
which have been demonstrated in the 
changes in intelligence test scores, be- 
havior and personality ratings, are re- 
flected also in typical activities which 
accompany success-failure experi- 
ences and in certain qualitative charac- 
teristics revealed by an analysis of the 
psychological content of the verbal re- 
sponses made in the Ball Game situa- 
tion. The records kept by the Observer 
of the activities and comments of the 
subjects as they worked to secure the 
ball from the box are the data from 
which the following conclusions are 
drawn concerning the relations between 
the extent of activity, number and psy- 
chological content of the comments 
made, and success or failure on the Ball 
Game. 


1. THE FUNCTION OF TIME OF WORKING 
ON THE BALL GAME 


The time of working on each of the 
three problems of the Ball Game was 
determined by the dexterity of the in- 
dividual child. The subjects who failed 
to secure the ball worked the full 25 
minutes allotted time while the suc- 
cessful group secured the ball for the 


third time in an average of 14’ 25”. 
Table 20 shows the average working 
time and the range of time needed for 
each problem by the success and failure 
groups respectively. 

Differentiation between the two 
groups in average working time is evi- 
dent within the comparatively simple 
Problem I which took the subjects who 
subsequently failed on the Ball Game 
an average of 10” longer to accomplish 
than the successful boys, The boys who 
failed needed approximately twice the 
working time of the success group for 
the satisfactory completion of Problem 
II. They worked approximately six min- 
utes longer on Problem III than did 
the successful boys. 

The number of comments made by 
the boys during the Ball Game is a 
function of the working time. While 
working an average of 14’35”, the 107 
boys of the success group made 2,655 
comments. The 105 boys who failed 
made a total of 4,374 comments during 
their 25’ working time. This is 1.72 
comments per boy per minute for the 
successful group, and 1.66 comments 
per boy per minute for the group who 
failed. 


TABLE 20 
Average and range of working time on the Ball Game. 


Success Failure 
Ave Range Ave. Range 

Problem I 20” 2”—3'11" 26” 4”—3'48" 
Problem II 4'40” 1'4"-11'53" 8’41" 46"—24'55" 
Problem IIT 

Before prize offered 4'14” 2'21" 

After prize offered 5/12” 13/11” : 

Total time on III 9’ 37°-19'3" 15/31” 53°-24'2” 
Total Ball Game 14'35” 3'3"-24'17" 25’ 25’ 
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The number of activities engaged in 
by the boys during the Ball Game is 
not, however, entirely a function of the 
working time. The boys who failed were 
more active per unit of time than were 
those who succeeded. A total of 10,346 
activities toward the goal or an average 
of 3.94 movements per boy per minute 
were recorded for the failure group. 
The success group indicated a total of 
4,849 or 3.1 movements per boy per 
minute, or a difference between the two 
groups of about one movement per 
minute on the average. 

While working on Problem I of the 
Ball Game there was not a significant 
difference between the number of ac- 
tivities of the two groups (CR% 1.37). 
Differentiation began with Problem II 
where an average of 8.39 movements 
were taken by the successful boys to 
secure the ball, and an average of 27.16 
movements by the boys who failed. ‘The 
significance of the difference here is 
11.66. On Problem III (CR% 6.58), 
as on the total Ball Game activities 
CR% 9.56), there remained a signifi- 
cant difference between the amount 
of activity of the success and failure 
groups. 

When the movements made by the 
successful boys who took twenty or more 
minutes on the Ball Game are compared 
with those of the boys who failed and 
worked the full twenty-five minutes, a 
difference is still present. ‘The success- 
ful boys who worked twenty minutes or 
more (18 in the group) made an average 
of 72.89 movements to secure the ball 
in contrast with the average of 98.48 
such movements made by the boys who 
failed. 


Excessive activity is related to failure 
on the Ball Game. 
| 
J 


2. ANALYSIS OF EXCESS ACTIVITY 
SUMMARY 


In addition to the goal directed ac- 
tivities which could be classified in 
terms of the tools used to aid in secur- 
ing the objective, individual variations 
arose which were typical for the child. 
These variations could be placed in two 
categories: extraneous physical move- 
ments, and going-out-of-the-field, 

Extraneous physical movements in- 
clude types of behavior while engaged 
in the problem which are repeated by 
the child to such an extent that they 
become an expected portion of his per- 
formance. These include such activities 
as: carefully puts feet to barrier; feet 
placed sideways to barrier; tongs be- 
tween legs; drools; kicks left leg vigor- 
ously while balancing on right; flails 
left arm while hanging on box with 
right; attempts continually to use both 
hands. 

Going-out-of-the-field, following Lew- 
in’s interpretation, includes such activi- 
ties as time-consuming clipping of the 
tongs; standing and gazing; sitting in 
the pen; standing and arguing with 
himself though comments unintelligible; 
hanging suspended to the box then gaz- 
ing at E, O, and about the room; chew- 
ing gum with increasing vigor while 
decreasing activity toward the ball; 
meticulously replacing the bells and 
barrier; reaching into the box from in 
front of the barrier, getting the ball and 
putting it within easy reach on the 
front of the chair; standing nursing arm 
or wrist repeatedly. 

The significance of the difference be- 
tween the proportion of these activities 
of the success and failure groups dur- 
ing Problems II and III is indicated in 
Table 21. 
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TABLE 21 
Significance of the difference between the propor- 
tion of indicated activities of the success and 
failure groups during the Ball Game. 


Problem Problem 
II Ill 


Extraneous physical move- 
ments 
Going-out-of-the-field 


1.84 
7.86 


5-43 
10.72 


Failure is related to significantly more 
going-out-of-the-field during Problems II 
and III of the Ball Game, and to sig- 
nificantly more indulgence in extraneous 
physical movements during Problem II 
than was shown by the successful group. 
While the same number of boys who 
succeeded (14) indulged in extraneous 
physical movements during Problems II 
and III, this type of reaction to frustra- 
tion tended to merge into going-out-of- 
the-field by the boys who failed. Sixty- 
four failure boys indicated this type of 
departure in contrast to twenty-three of 
the boys who succeeded. 

Differentiation between the success 
and failure groups began in Problem I 
where a slight tendency was shown by 
the boys who failed, to seek the more 
difficult and less obvious means of solv- 
ing the problem. They made signifi- 
cantly more use of their hand without 
recognizing the value and use of the 
leash; knelt and used the tongs. They 
disturbed the barrier and fell out sig- 
nificantly more than did the boys who 
succeeded. 

This same tendency to overlook the 
obvious is reflected by the failure group 
during Problem II through greater use 
of the dog, the sticks, and working while 
kneeling. Significantly more of the boys 
who failed released their tensions 
through extraneous physical movements 
and going-out-of-the-field during this 
problem. 


« 


Success was achieved in fifteen differ- 
ent ways in Problem III. Stick 3 (the 
longest) was the most favored tool with 
stick 1 (with the flange) ranking second. 
Securing the ball with the dog or the 
hand alone were equally used successful 
movements. Stick 2 was the least suc-. 
cessful tool. 

The activity record of the success and 
failure groups during Problem III con- 
tinues the differentiations present in- 
creasingly in Problems I and II. The 
boys who failed used the two most difh- 
cult tools to a significantly greater ex- 
tent than did the boys who succeeded. 
The boys who succeeded took less time 
to choose the prize and returned to work 
more promptly than did the boys who 
failed. 


SUMMARY 


The experience of failure is related 
to excess activity, to overlooking the 
obvious (tool) and seeking a more in- 
tricate means for securing success, to an 
excess of extraneous physical move- 
ments, and to quantity and probably 
quality of going-out-of-the-field. 


3. ANALYSIS OF THE COMMENTS MADE 
WHILE WORKING ON THE BALL GAME 


The Ball Game devised for this ex- 
periment presented the child with a 
comparatively unconstrained situation. 
The procedure during Problems I and 
II was flexible within the limits of the 
experiment. Near-successful activities 
were commented upon and the child en- 
couraged. His questions were answered 
freely when the answers did not involve 
definite instruction as to procedure be- 
yond that already given. If the child 
chuckled over his performance, the 
Examiner chuckled with him. If he went 
to work solemnly and seriously, the 
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TABLE 22 


Number and percent of success and failure boys making comments within the designated classifica- 
tions, together with the significance of the differences between these percents. 


Success Failure 

Classification 

No % of 107 No. % of 105 
. Reality level 105 98.13 105 100.00 1.75 
Questions 95 88.78 101 96.19 2.06 
Statements 98 91.59 105 100.00 3.20 
Level of aspiration 80 74.77 87 82.86 1.45 
Ego preservation 40 37-38 56 53-33 2.36 
Emotional tension 96 89.72 95 90.48 .18 
Psychological departure 75 70.09 96 Q1.43 4.11 
Departure to irreality 31 28.97 50 47.62 2.85 
Physical tensions 15 14.02 30 28.57 2.58 


Examiner’s response was equally busi- 
nesslike. The attempt was to allow the 
child to determine the situational at- 
mosphere. 

That this attempt to establish rapport 
was successful is evidenced by the char- 
acter of the 7,029 comments made by 
the 212 subjects. It has been indicated 
that the number of comments made by 
the subjects was related to working time, 
with an average of 1.72 comments per 
boy per minute for the successful group, 
of 1.66 comments for the group who 
failed. —TTwo boys made absolutely no 
comments while working on the Ball 
Game, They succeeded. While working 
on Problem I, 34 of the successful boys 
were silent in comparison with 25 of 
the failure group. During Problem II, 
12 of the successful boys were silent in 
contrast with 3 silent workers of the 
failure group. Problem III was com- 
pleted in silence only by the two above 
mentioned successful boys. 

From the recorded comments it is 
possible to determine whether a differ- 
ence exists between the success and fail- 
ure groups in the number of boys who 
made statements on the level of\ reality, 
concerning or expressing their level of 
aspiration, reflecting ego preservation 
and emotional tension, involving psy- 
chological departure or departure to 


irreality, or revealing physical tensions. 
Table 22 details these findings. 

It is interesting here that psychologi- 
cal departure was expressed by signifi- 
cantly more boys who failed than those 
who succeeded. Physical departure 
through going-out-of-the-field activities 
was also found more significantly present 
among the failure group. Significantly 
more boys who failed made statements 
concerning the Ball Game _ procedures. 
Departure to irreality, expressions reveal- 
ing certain physical tensions, and state- 
ments suggesting ego preservations were 
expressive means indulged in by more 
failure boys to an extent that approaches 
significance. 

In classifying the comments made by 
the subjects, major emphasis was placed 
upon their meaning in the momentary 
situation in which they occurred and in 
relation to the comments which preceded 
and followed. It is entirely possible there- 
fore that seemingly the same words used 
by two boys might be placed in different 
categories. For instance: “I can’t get that 
arm back”, arose as a statement of fact 
made during an actual activity. The same 
statement was made by another boy who, 
however, embedded it in a series of com- 
ments which were obviously self-justifica- 
tion for the failure of his activities. The 
first comment was classified under real- 
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ity level. The second comment was classi- 
fied as psychological departure. 

The plane of reality (reality level) is 
described by Lewin (g0) as the plane of 
facts to which an existence independent 
of the individual’s own wishes is ascribed. 
For the present study those comments 
made by the children which are either 
questions about or statements concerning 
activity problems arising during the Ball 
Game are considered as of the level of 
reality, These questions or statements are 
primarily concerned with the facts of the 
situation with which the child is mo- 
mentarily concerned. 

The successful group made 1,278 com- 
ments or an average of 1.2, which were 
classified as of the level of reality. The 
failure group made 1949 such comments, 
an average of 1.9. Certain characteristic 
differences were found in the types of 
questions asked by the two groups. The 
failure boys were more prone to ask ques- 
tions concerning permitted physical po- 
sitions: “Can I stoop?” “Can I bend?” 
than were the successful boys. They asked 
many more questions concerning the use 
of the tools, the length of time they could 
work or the number of trials they could 
have. They asked for much more assur- 
ance as to the possibility of success than 
did the boys who succeeded. Statements 
concerning activity intent: “Maybe this 
will work,” “I'll try to poke this out,” 
were more prevalent within the group 
who failed. "They made more comments 
stating how easy and how much fun the 
game was. 

That more of the successful boys made 
statements concerning the security of the 
chair seemed a reflection of their intre- 
pidity in falling to the chair: “Hold the 
box tight now,” “I’m coming, don’t move 
er,” were typical of the boys who worked 
purposefully and succeeded quickly. 

The concept of level of aspiration has 


been made familiar by the work of Hop- 
pe, Frank, and Gould. The present use 
of the concept more closely approaches 
Hoppe’s interpretation of the level of 
aspiration as indicating a person’s ex- 
pectations, goals, or claims on his own 
future achievement in the given test. 

Of the 212 boys who took the tests, 
167 or 78.8% made one or more state- 
ments which reflected their level of as- 
piration either toward the task in terms 
of ultimate success or failure, or toward 
the specific activity which they were 
about to undertake, In the success group, 
80 made 200 statements of this type, 
an average of 1.9 such comments made 
by this group. Of the boys who failed, 
87 made 470 statements reflecting their 
level of aspiration or an average of 4.5 
such comments made by the failure 
group. 

The boys who failed expressed much 
more frequently their conviction that 
they could not get the ball, they doubted 
if they could get the ball, hoped they 
could get the ball, that they would try 
until they did get it. This determination 
to try until they did get the ball, as 
expressed by the failure group in con- 
trast to the successful group, is of in- 
terest in that it seems to be a verbally 
expressed aggressive reaction which ap- 
proximates Rosenzweig’s extra-punitive 
reaction to frustration. In the context in 
which these statements occurred the im- 
plication seemed to be that the environ- 


ment (Ball Game) was to blame for the 


futility of the momentary activities and 
that, given time, this environment would 
bend to the will of the individual 

The response characterized by Rosen- 
zweig as impunitive reaction to frustra- 
tion is found here most frequently in 
the failure group through responses 
which seem to reflect embarrassment, 
making little of blame and emphasizing 
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the conciliation of others and himself to 
the disagreeable situation: “You see! I 
told you I couldn’t do it.” 

The conviction “can do it” when ver- 
balized by the successful group was fol- 
lowed by directed activity toward the 
goal which resulted in success. The same 
conviction when verbalized by those who 
failed usually followed the failure of par- 
ticular intensive activity and seemed to 
be a verbally expressed substitute satis- 
faction which implied: “that was pretty 
bad but I really am not so bad, I really 
can do it.” 

“Think I can do it this time” was 
verbalized equally by the success and 
failure groups. Here again the expres- 
sion was usually accompanied by suc- 
cessful execution of the deed by the 
successful group. As expressed by the 
failure group it implied doubt, hope, 
and self-stimulation toward further ac- 
tivity. 

The concept of ego-level, introduced 
by Hoppe, is based on the assumption 
that an individual desires as many suc- 
cesses and as few failures as possible. The 
ego-level represents the wide-embracing 
goals of the individual which extend far 
beyond the single task and are related 
to the self-confidence of the subject (23). 
Frank interprets the ego level as related 
to the self-regard of the individual. In 
the present study those statements which 
reflect the ego-level in an attempt to 
maintain self-confidence and self-regard 
have been classified as statements sug- 
gesting ego-preservation, Such comments 
as, “I got it once,” “Almost got it that 
time,” “I knew I couldn’t get it out,” 
seem definitely to reflect a desire to main- 
tain and preserve a high ego level. 

Of the total of 212 boys, 96 or 45% 
made comments which indicated the 
need for ego preservation. Forty of the 


boys who succeeded made 57 such com- 
ments in contrast to 56 of the boys who 
failed who made 116 such comments. 
This indicates for the total success group 
an average of .4 comments of this type, 
and for the failure group an average of 
1.1 such comments. The number of boys 
who failed and made comments of this 
type has been shown to contrast with the 
success group to an extent that ap- 
proaches signficance. 

Outstanding in these comparisons is 
the part-success triumph of “almost got 
it” which occurs with much greater fre- 
quency among the boys who fail. “Al- 
most got it” for the successful boy is 
largely a statement of fact combined, in 
the majority of cases, with a successful 
repetition of the identical activity. For 
the boy who failed, however, the com- 
ment is a more definite preservation of 
the ego-level; a rejoicing if the ball just 
moves in the box or is barely touched by 
the tools. It contains apparently no 
recognition of the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of problem attack. 

“I got it” as expressed by the successful 
boys is a statement of fact and expresses 
ego-satisfaction. For the boys of the 
failure group who, though they did get 
the ball out of the box but in doing so 
violated the rules of the game, the same 
statement with different inflection ex- 
presses an attempt to maintain self- 
regard by emphasizing the semblance of 
success. 

The degree of emotional tension is a 
classification suggested by Brown (4). In 
the present study it includes exclamations 
aroused by the failure of the momentary 
activity, exclamations aroused by success- 
ful activity, by the bells and barrier, and 
those exclamations which accompanied 
reflections concerning the difficulty of 
the task, In this classification also are in- 
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cluded the sighs, giggles, swearing, pray- 
ing, whistling, and singing that obviously 
functions to express or relieve tension. 

Emotional tension so defined was ex- 
pressed by 191 boys or go% of the group. 
Of the boys who succeeded, 96 made 676 
comments of this type while 95 of the 
failure group made 898 such comments. 
This indicates an average of 6.3 emo- 
tional comments made by the successful 
group, an average of 8.5 such comments 
made by the failures. 

Sighs, giggles, whistling and singing 
occurred with equal frequency within 
the two groups. The boys who failed in- 
dulged in more swearing of the “Gawd,” 
“Hell” and “Goddam” type. The two 
boys who prayed, failed. Both groups 
were equally disturbed by the bells and 
barrier though the successful group dis- 
played a greater willingness to take a 
chance and disturb the barriers if by 
taking a chance they could secure the 
ball. 

A larger number of exclamations 
which resulted from the success of the 
activity could, of course, be expected 
from the boys who succeeded on the 
Ball Game. These exclamations coming 
from the boys who failed were self- 
appreciations of the successful accom- 
plishment of an activity planned within 
a situation—a, ‘there, I got this far,’ type 
of reaction. 

Psychological departure, defined by 
Brown (4) as daydreaming about other 
things rather than attempting to solve 
the problem at hand, is essentially Lew- 
in’s concept of withdrawal from conflict 
through inward going-out-of-the-field. In 
order to be classified as psychological de- 
parture in the present experiment it was 
necessary that this inward going-out-of- 
the-field be given verbal expression. The 
classification includes also the subject’s 


use of elements within the situation as an 
aid to departure; that is, as an oppor- 
tunity to talk and avoid activity, and as 
self-justification for the failure of the 
activity. 

Comments indicating psychological 
departure as defined were made by 171 
or 81% of the boys who played the Ball 
Game. Of those who succeeded, 75 made 
362 comments of this type or an average 
of 3.4. Of the boys who failed, 96 made 
499 such comments or an average of 4.7. 
Retreat of this type, it has been shown, 
was used by significantly more of the boys 
who failed than who succeeded. 

The dog, the sticks, the tongs and the 
leash all furnished the bases for more 
comments indicating psychological de- 
parture within the failure group. The 
tongs and the leash which had been suc- 
cessfully employed in the preceding prob- 
lems were both referred to and desired 
again more often by the failure than by 
the success group. A tendency to blame 
stiff or slipping shoes for the failure of 
the activity occurred with twice the fre- 
quency among the failure group al- 
though a check kept of this factor indi- 
cated that heavy shoes were present 
equally among the two groups. 

Comments concerning physical discom- 
forts: “My poor leg!” “I've started to get 
weak now!” “Boy! I’m getting half 
killed!” appeared with greater frequency 
among the boys who failed. There is no 
doubt that success on the Ball Game 
did demand strenuous effort. There is 
also no doubt that the greater emphasis 
placed upon physical discomfort by thé 
boys who failed was a means of psycho- 
logical departure as here defined. 

The boys who failed were much more 
interested in comparing their activities 
with those of others. “Loren was closer. 
He’s a little squirt.” “Them guys who 
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did it are rather big.” “I'd like to see 


you do it!” These were typical of the boy 
who failed. 

Verbally expressed going-out-of-the- 
field was revealed largely by the boys who 
failed through such irrelevant statements 
as: “I can see our house.” “I have to go 
to bed at 1 o'clock.” “We have a tree 
from here to here. I jump across.” “I 
have that book at home.” 

Lewin characterizes the plane of re- 
ality as that plane of facts to which an 
existence independent of the individual's 
own wishes is ascribed, whereas the plane 
of irreality is described dynamically as 
a more fluid medium where limits and 
barriers are less firm and one can do as 
one pleases. A tendency to go out of the 
level of reality, characteristic of chil- 
dren, occurs frequently not only in frus- 
trating situations but is one of the chief 
dynamic properties of play (30). 

Responses of the child to his psycho- 
logical environment, here termed as de- 
parture to trreality are admirably illus- 
trated by the behavior typical of suc- 
cess and failure groups in the present 
experiment. The dog is anthropomor- 
phized, fantastic commands are issued to 
the tools, the child’s hands, the bells and 
the barrier. Whimseys suggesting fan- 
tastic solutions, and superstitious acts 
are engaged in while comments are made 
rationalistically upon their ability to 
help out in the situation. 

Of the 212 boys, 81 or 38% sought re- 
lease of tensions through departure to 
irreality. The number of boys who 
failed and used this means in contrast 
to its use by the successful boys ap- 
proaches significance, Of those who suc- 
ceeded, 31 made 62 comments of this 
type or an average of .g. Fifty of the 
boys who failed made 171 such) com- 
ments, an average of 1.6 for the failure 


group. 


Departure to irreality is more closely 
related to failure than to success. The 
dog, the ball, the bells and barrier were 
all used more by the failure group as a 
means of departure than by the group 
who succeeded. The use of superstitions 
to bring luck was indulged in much more 
by the group who failed than by those 
who succeeded. These included holding 
a rabbit’s foot, hitting one’s self with the 
stick before using it, spitting on the 
thumb and rubbing it in the palm of 
the hand before an activity, crossing the 
fingers of the left hand while working 
with the right, crossing legs while yet 
attempting to maintain balance, crossing 
the sticks and using them so for luck, 
or commenting on the date—is it the 
13th? 

It is of interest that more whimseys 
are given by the successful boys: ‘Wish 
I had a thinking cap.” ““They’re dancing 
now,” (dog and ball), “Good practice for 
if I had one hand broken,” are typical 
of such comments, 

Such characteristic activities as spank- 
ing the dog while scolding it, kissing the 
dog while admonishing it, or attempting 
to pull one’s own arm out so it might 
be longer occurred with equal frequency 
within the success and failure groups. 

Physical expressions of tension include 


such activities as drooling, snorting, ~ 


panting, grunting, stamping the feet, 
even tears accompanied by exclamations 
of despair. These excessive tensional out- 
bursts were shown by 45 or 21% of the 
total group and occurred with much 
greater frequency among the boys who 
failed. 


In summary, the qualitative character- 
istics of the psychological content of ver- 
bal responses on the Ball Game are such 
as to suggest that the successful boy func- 
tions to a greater extent within the level 
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of reality than does the boy who fails. 
Failure is accompanied by quantitative 
excess of verbal expressions of level of 
aspiration, emotional tension, psycho- 
logical departure and departure to irreal- 
ity. The psychological content within 
these classifications is found to present 
also qualitative variations which reflect 
the tensions of the failure experience. 
Significantly more of the boys who failed 
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made comments suggesting psychological 
departure. The greater difference be- 
tween the two groups in the number of 
failures who made comments reflecting 
ego preservation and departure to ir- 
reality approaches significance. 

The number of comments made dur- 
ing the Ball Game is a function of work- 
ing time. Excess‘activity during the Ball 
Game is, however, related to failure. 
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VIII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


HE PRESENT sTuDY has attempted to 
determine the nature, extent and 
direction of the influence of an experi- 
ence of success or failure upon the men- 
tal, verbal, behavioral, and personality 
responses of nine year old boys. | 
An experimental situation was devised 
which was one hour in duration. The 
subject was first given nine tests appear- 


_ ing on the VIII, IX ad X year levels of 


the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, Form 
L. He was then introduced to a Ball 
Game in which his task was to secure a 
ball from a box three times in three 
different ways. On this task one-half (107) 
of the boys succeeded and one-half (105) 
of the boys failed, Immediately following 
this experience of success or failure, the 
subject was asked the questions of the 
Revised Stanford-Binet Form M which 
were comparable to those of Form L. 
Verbal, behavioral and personality pat- 
terns of the subjects were judged on 
graphic rating scales before and after the 
success-failure experience. The amount 
and type of the subjects’ activities and 
comments made during the Ball Game 
were recorded. 

From the analysis of the responses se- 
cured during this experimental situation 
the following statements are justified: 

1. The boys who succeeded and who 
failed on the Ball Game did not differ 
significantly in age, intelligence, grade 
placement, father’s occupational status, 
or family size. Their verbal, behavioral 
and personality reactions as rated were 
not significantly different during their 
responses to the questions of Form L. 
They did not differ significantly, in their 
number of correct responses to the indi- 
vidual tests of Form L. 


2. The success and failure groups did 
not differ significantly in motivation. 
The boys who succeeded were more ex- 
pressive of their determination to secure 
the ball than were the boys who failed, 
though both groups were rated as 
strongly motivated. Ninety-one percent 
of both groups were willing or anxious 
to play the Ball Game according to their 
own statements. 

3. It has been shown that the experi- 
ence of success: 

—Increases the average scores on the 
mental test and decreases score varia- 
bility to a significant extent beyond the 
expected test-retest increase. 

—Shows no relation between the 
amount of activity, number of comments 
and test response changes made when 
Form M responses are compared with 
those of Form L. 

—Significantly increases the average 


- ratings given the subjects on willingness, 


self-confidence, social confidence, coop- 
eration, alertness, friendliness, boldness, 
talkativeness, cheerfulness, quietness, per- 
sistence, confidence and effort. 

—Is.accompanied by as many com- 
ments during the Ball Game, per unit of 
time, as were made by the boys who 
failed. The largest number of comments 
of the successful boys were made on the 
level of reality, the second largest in- 
cluded those explosive expressions which 
reflected degree of emotional tension. 
The successful boys made comments in- 
dicative of level of aspiration, ego preser- 
vation, psychological departure, and de- 
parture to irreality to a less extent than 
did the boys who failed. 

—Is related to less activity, per unit of 


time, on the Ball Game than was engaged 
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in by the failure group. The successful 
group secured the ball during Problem 
II in approximately one-half the time 
needed for this problem by the boys who 
failed. They worked an average of 14/35,” 
on the total Ball Game, in contrast to 
the working time of 25’ for the failure 
group. 

4. It has been shown that the experi- 
ence of failure: 

—Served as a depressant, inhibiting the 
expected average test-retest increase in 
responses to a significant extent. 

—Significantly decreased the number 
of correct responses to those mental test 
questions which involved the use of 
thought processes while not significantly 
affecting the responses to the questions 
which measured visual or rote memory. 

—Shows no relation between the 
amount of activity and number of com- 
ments during the Ball Game and test 
response changes when Form M is com- 
pared with Form L responses. 

—Significantly decreases the average 
ratings given the subjects on willingness, 
self-confidence and attention. After the 
experience of failure the subjects have 
become, on the average, significantly 
more uncooperative, dull, antagonistic, 
reticent, somber, in need of urging, rest- 
less, easily discouraged, anxious and im- 
pulsive. They made significantly less ef- 
fort than while responding to the ques- 
tions of Form L. 

—Produces significant behavioral 
changes in the direction of more postural 
adjustments reflecting tensions, a tend- 
ency to repeatedly refer to the interven- 
ing Ball Game experience in verbal be- 
havior, and an attitude reflecting a de- 
sire to leave the failure situation hur- 
riedly. 

—Shows that significantly more of the 
boys who failed indulged in psychologi- 
cal departure than did those who suc- 


ceeded. The excess in the number of 
failure boys departing to irreality, ex- 
pressing a need for ego preservation, and 
indicating physical tensions approaches 
significance, 

—Produces qualitative differences be- 
tween the two groups in the psychologi- 
cal content of the comments made during 
the Ball Game. Outstanding here is the 
presence in the failure group of more 
comments reflecting level of aspiration, 
ego-preservation, psychological depar- 
ture, departure to irreality, and more 
comments accompanying exaggerated 
physical expressions of tension than oc- 
curred among the boys who succeeded, 

—Indicates that failure on the Ball 
Game is related to excess activity. 


Examining the results in terms of the 
hypotheses set forth, it was found: 

1. That the experience of success or 
failure has an influence upon the mental 
activity which immediately follows such 
an experience. 

2. That a successful experience raises 
the average scores on a mental test. 

g. That the experience of failure 
serves as a depressant, significantly in- 
hibiting the expected test-retest increases 
in average score. 

4. That the experience of failure has 
a more serious effect upon mental proc- 
esses than does the experience of success, 
affecting more significantly those ques- 
tions involving thinking and reasoning 
than rote and visual memory processes. 

5. That the experience of success 


tended to increase the average ratings 


on those traits and attitudes that favor 
better personality adjustments. The ex- 
perience of failure, on the contrary, 
tended to decrease the average ratings 
on socially important traits. That sig- 
nificant variations in personality and be 
havioral patterns are related to dynamic 
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factors arising within, or produced by, 
the experience of success or failure is 
shown by the variations in psychological 


content of the comments made by the 
two groups and by the presence of excess 
activity in the failure group. 
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